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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  lEPOIT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S , 
TtENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  lESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


RoadinK  controversy  can  be  cleared  if 

teachers  will  discard  professional  jargon  and  explain 
their  teaching  methods  to  the  public.  “There  can  be 
no  good  reading  program  without  teachers  who  can 
open  doors  for  their  students,  who  can  explain  to  their 
pupils’  parents  in  simple  lay  language  why  and  how 
the  program  is  being  carried  on,”  Alexander  Georgiady 
told  the  Wisconsin  U.  Institute  in  Reading.  The  pro¬ 
fession  is  at  fault,  Mr.  Georgiady  said,  “in  failing 
to  encourage  the  use  of  lay  language  so  that  teachers 
can  explain,  and  if  necessary  defend,  the  methods 
they  use  to  teach  reading.” 


‘*lBtolll|{cnce  netw*rk”  for  rbU*  has  been 
set  up  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  study  is 
designed  to  yield  data  on  the  current  large-scale  im¬ 
munization  program  and  will  be  used  for  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  program  on  a  state  and  local  level. 
The  group  of  physicians,  statisticians,  and  other  spe¬ 
cialists  identifying,  reporting,  and  interpreting  the 
occurence  of  infectious  disease  has  its  headquarters 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  As  the  group  identifies  significant 
outbreaks  of  polio,  special  teams  of  medical  and  other 
experts  will  be  rushed  to  the  scene  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  health  officials  in  dealing 
with  the  outbreak. 


Youth  must  play  the  game,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  told  32  sports  leaders  at  a  recent  luncheon. 
Young  people  must  leave  their  seats  in  the  grand¬ 
stands  and  before  television  sets  for  active  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  playing  field,  the  President  said.  His  aim 
is  two-fold:  to  provide  a  higher  level  of  physical  fitness 
and  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency.  The  President 
stressed  the  need  for  more  emphasis  on  competitive 
sports  and  less  on  spectator  sports  among  youth.  He 
said  figures  showed  that  more  than  50%  of  American 
males  had  failed  to  pass  their  physical  tests  when 
called  for  military  serv'ice  in  World  War  II. 


^IJrge  to  explore’  i§  missing  from  American 
education  today,  believes  President  Samuel  B.  Gould, 
Antioch  College.  The  sense  of  wonder,  so  character¬ 
istic  in  the  young  child,  is  lost  in  his  secondary  school¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Could  says,  and  never  rediscovered  during 
his  years  in  higher  education.  “Even  the  theory  of 
returning  in  higher  education  to  the  imaginative  and 
creative  stage  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line  a  stultifying  process  takes  place, 
and  as  the  child  becomes  a  youth  and  then  a  mature 
person  he  is  more  and  more  ensnared  and  enmeshed 
in  a  net  of  factual  evidence,  formulae,  and  patterns.” 
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•  AdministratUm 


When  superintendents  take  a  self-look, 

they  often  find  the  sheer  quantity  of  their  jobs  is  forc¬ 
ing  them  into  a  whirling  dervish  act.  If  administrators 
are  to  call  a  halt  to  the  emphasis  of  their  jobs  on 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  writes  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
in  Aug.  School  Executive,  they  must  delegate  more  of 
their  “petty  and  secure  chores”  to  subordinates. 

“Is  it  too  revolutionary  to  say  that  if  we  are  to  be 
educational  leaders  in  this  new  dimension  that  we 
must  get  somebody  else  to  haggle  about  floor  wax, 
to  patch  the  gym  roof,  to  fire  a  drunken  custodian?” 
asks  Dr,  Marland.  And,  he  continues,  how  much  time 
do  superintendents  spend  at  the  “comfortable”  task 
of  preparing  and  defending  a  budget?  He  further 
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suggests  that  the  interviewing  of  teachers  —  held  by 
many  superintendents  as  a  “sacred  privilege”— can 
probably  be  done  better  by  the  principal  who  is  to 
work  with  them.  “Perhaps  we  can  in  fifteen  minutes 
give  final  approval  or  disapproval  to  a  new  appoint¬ 
ment  that  would  have  taken  us  hours  and  days  of 
priceless  personal  time.” 

If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  a  force  for  good  in 
his  community,  Dr.  Marland  believes,  he  must  pre¬ 
serve  his  physical  and  mental  well-being.  As  it  is,  *the 
very  things  we  insist  be  taught  our  children— physical 
examinations,  good  eating  habits,  plenty  of  exercise, 
and  regular  hours— we  take  some  kind  of  per\'erse 
joy  in  violating  ourselves.” 

Why  the  in  ^^administration’’?  The 

capital  “A”  in  School  Administration  stands  for  appre¬ 
ciation,  says  Vergil  H.  Hughes,  U.  of  Arizona.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  his  level,  the  administrator  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  expression  of  this  potent  force 
on  teacher  morale. 

If  the  chief  administrator  does  not  have  the  time 
or  understanding  to  appreciate  the  job  done  by  his 
teachers.  Dr.  Hughes  continues,  “he  will  want  to  care¬ 
fully  select  principals  and  super\isors  who  possess 
this  knowledge.”  As  example.  Dr.  Hughes  cites  the 
case  of  an  elementary  principal  who  returned  to  sum¬ 
mer  school  to  take  some  courses  in  primary  teaching 
methods.  “Although  he  never  planned  to  teach  at 
this  level,  he  want^  background  information  in  order 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.”  In  turn.  Dr.  Hughes  points  out,  the 
teachers  will  grow  in  appreciation  of  him  as  he  under¬ 
stands  their  problems  more  fully. 

Another  example:  A  superintendent  in  a  large 
system  has  his  secretary  scan  the  daily  newspapers 
for  news  items  about  tne  work  of  the  teachers  and 
administrative  staff.  He  then  writes  a  letter  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  recognition  they  have  brought  to 
themselves  and  to  the  school  system. 

Dr.  Hughes’  article  appears  in  July  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education,  an  Investment  in  America’s  Future.  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  301p.  Paper,  $2.50.  (Official  report,  81st 
annual  convention.  Include:  Wesley  H.  Hager,  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam,  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Alvin  N.  Rogness.) 


•  Teaching  Method* 


Johmiy  mast  read  when  he’s  ready,  writes 
Earl  K.  Stock  in  Elementary  School  Journal.  Too  often. 
Mr.  Stock  points  out,  the  teacher  feels  obligated  to 
wade  through  the  full  reading-readiness  publication 
purchased  for  the  grade,  as  well  as  all  the  “suggested 
activities”  of  the  accompanying  manual— “to  the  last 
picture,  the  last  game,  tne  last  routine.”  Nor  is  this 
practice  confined  to  teachers  who  use  commercially 
prepared  readiness  materials.  “There  are  others  who 


indulge  in  various  kindergarten-type  activities,  picked 
up  at  reading  conferences,  summer  school,  or  else¬ 
where.” 

Prolonged,  unnecessary  use  of  readiness  materials 
is  almost  certain  to  have  harmful  results.  First,  little 
additional  readiness  is  gained;  “a  pupil  can  only  be 
‘ready,’  not  doubly  or  trebly  ready.  Second,  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  lost.  Third,  much  of  the  eagerness 
of  the  child  is  dissipated,  “and  the  sharp  edge  of 
desire  is  dulled.” 

Pupils  who  can  and  should  be  engaged  in  actual 
reading,  to  their  joy  and  profit,  are  often  engaged  in 
some  activity  whicn  is  related  to  reading  but  is  not 
reading,  Mr.  Stock  believes.  “They  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  valuable  to  them  but  which  may, 
in  fact,  be  destructive  to  their  best  reading  progress.” 
The  net  result  may  be  retardation  of  the  pupil  amount¬ 
ing  to  as  much  as  four  to  eight  weeks  in  Grade  I. 

Science  teachers  set  up  study  aids  for  their 
pupils  in  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.  Each 
teacher  made  a  list  of  those  learning  situations  which 
gave  pupils  trouble  and  which  could  be  impro\’ed  by 
good  study  habits.  Next,  teachers  prepared  a  set  of 
study  aids  which  presented  to  the  pupil  in  simple  and 
direct  language  the  learning  situation,  what  difficul¬ 
ties  he  might  expect  to  encounter,  and  the  proper 
study  habite  to  use  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties. 

“Two  facts  became  quite  obvious  in  the  course  of 
constructing  these  study  aids,”  writes  Edward  Victor, 
head  of  the  science  department.  First,  the  type  of 
learning  done  in  a  course  x'aries  from  time  to  time. 
Thus,  one  course  requires  several  types  of  study 
habits.  Second,  each  course  differs  from  the  others 
in  specific  types  of  study  habits  required.  According 
to  Mr.  Victor,  teachers  discovered  these  course  dib 
ferences: 

In  physics,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  learning  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  applications,  on  problem-solving,  ab¬ 
stracting,  interpretation  of  formulas  and  diagrams, 
and  on  writing  research  papers. 

In  chemistry,  the  stress  is  on  pitfalls  to  be  avoidetl 
in  writing  formulas,  balancing  equations,  doing  chem¬ 
ical  calculations. 

In  biology,  with  its  active  laboratory  program, 
good  habits  in  laboratory  work  must  be  stressed.  Also, 
localise  of  the  introduction  to  a  vast,  new,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  vocabulary,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
making  vocabulary  lists,  learning  suffixes  and  prefixes, 
derivations  of  meanings,  and  spelling. 

In  general  science,  there  must  be  over-all  emphasis 
on  the  learning  of  new  terms  and  definitions,  on  mak¬ 
ing  outlines,  on  reading  assignments,  on  good  work 
hapits  in  the  laboratory,  and  on  the  inculcation  of  a 
scientific  approach  in  thinking  and  problem-solving. 

The  advantages  of  this  program  of  study  aids  are 
many,  Mr.  Victor  points  out.  For  one  tning,  “the 
learning  of  science  will  become  easier,  and  perhaps 
it  will  even  help  remove  some  of  the  aura  of  mystery 
and  fear  of  all  things  scientific,  which  so  many  pupils 
bring  to  their  .science  classes.” 
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Students  should  enjoy  language,  believes 
Harry  H.  Ransom,  U.  of  Texas.  “For  a  student,  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  most  personal  and  intimate  subject,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  personal  hygiene,  in  the 
curriculum,”  Dean  Ransom  points  out.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  then,  that  students  not  be  frustrated  in  their 
enjoyment  of  language  by  too  much  classroom  em¬ 
phasis  on  “mechanical  tinkering  with  expression.” 

Since  language  arts  relate  more  directly  to  the 
student’s  life  than  any  other  subject,  it  is  up  to  the 
language  arts  teacher  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  his  pupils.  Dean  Ransom  insists.  “Teachers 
are  hopelessly  asleep  at  the  switch  if  they  do  not 
realize  what  a  tremendous  effect  mass  communication 
has  had  on  the  teaching  of  language  arts  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,”  he  concluded. 

If  children  are  prepared  for  reading,  they 
generally  succeed,  Ruth  Strickland  told  the  U.  of 
Wisconsin  Reading  Institute.  “When  all  our  teachers 
realize  the  importance  of  beginning  very  slowly,  wt‘ 
will  be  able  to  discharge  many  teachers  of  remedial 
reading  at  the  upper  level  and  put  them  to  more 
usefid  work.”  Dr.  Strickland  said. 

“The  more  we  push  and  crowd  and  press  children, 
the  less  will  they  learn,”  she  continued.  “They  are 
made  or  broken  by  how  we  begin.  It  is  a  pity  that 
many  of  our  primary  textbooks— and  I  think  ‘namby 
pamby’  is  a  mild  term  for  them  when  our  boys  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  jet— are  so  lacking  in  inspir¬ 
ation.  While  children  are  restricted  by  vocabulary 
and  the  inanity  of  primers  at  the  lowest  levels,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  teachers  give  them  rich  ex¬ 
periences  in  social  studies  and  science,”  Dr.  Strickland 
pointed  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children  Can  Make  It,  comp,  by  Adele  Rudolph.  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.C.  56p.  Paper.  75c.  {Reprinted  from  Childhood 
Education.  Actual  classroom  profects,  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings.  Useful.) 


•  Curriculum 

Background  for  future  engineers  should  be 
provided  by  the  high  school  curriculum,  believes 
President  John  T.  Rettaliata,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Educators  are  becoming  discouraged  because 
many  high  school  students,  when  approaching  gradu¬ 
ation,  decide  that  they  would  like  to  pursue  science 
or  engineering  in  college  but  find,  too  late,  that  they 
do  not  have  prerequisite  courses.  To  remedy  this 
situation— and  to  increase  the  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers— Dr.  Rettaliata  suggests  high  schools  revise 
their  curriculums  so  that  students  will  have  prepara¬ 
tion  for  going  on  to  technical  studies. 

Some  educators  feel  it  is  undesirable  to  prescribe 
the  high  school  program  too  closely.  They  refer  to 
investigations  that  indicate  there  is  only  a  remote 
relationship  between  good  TCrformance  in  engineering 
college  and  the  pattern  of  nigh  school  subjects.  But, 


Dr.  Rettaliata  insists,  for  a  student  intending  to  pursue 
engineering  in  college  it  is  important  that  at  least 
nine  units  be  prescribed:  three  in  English,  three  in 
mathematics,  t\vo  in  science,  and  one  in  history,  out 
of  a  total  of  fifteen.  Ideally,  he  continues,  four  units 
of  mathematics  should  be  required.  He  fears,  how¬ 
ever,  “that  a  requirement  of  this  number,  at  this  time, 
would  exclude  or  discourage  many  potential  engineer¬ 
ing  candidates  and  thus  adversely  affect  the  supply 
of  engineers.” 

Dr.  Retallaliata  writes  in  School  and  Society. 

Carricalnm  can  be  ^^engineered’*  so  that  it 
is  a  more  efficient  educational  vehicle.  But,  Harold 
W.  Browning  continues,  there  must  be  developed 
“more  skilled  and  understanding  teachers  to  operate 
the  educational  vehicle  with  greater  efficiency.”  The 
teacher  remains  the  key  figure.  “It  is  the  impact  of 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  more  frequently 
makes  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  impact  of 
.subject-matter  taught.” 

Curriculum  must  not  become  a  “package  deal,”  Dr. 
Browning  warns.  “Let’s  be  particular  about  the  kind, 
the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  that 
we  provide  for  the  curriculum.  Let’s  make  sure  that 
the  curriculum  has  the  potential  of  serving  effectively 
a  variety  of  needs— of  individuals  and  of  communities. 
But  let’s  be  equally  sure  that  we  leave  some  freedom 
of  e.xpression  to  teaching  and  to  supervision— that  we 
do  not  take  the  challenge  out  of  teaching,  or  the  thrill 
out  of  learning.” 

Dr.  Browning  spoke  before  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 
meeting  at  U.  of  Rhode  Island. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Educators  must  not  be  shy  in  telling  their 
communities  about  school  problems  and  school  needs, 
says  Irving  B.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Science 
Research  Associates.  “Too  many  teachers  seem  to  shy 
away  from  the  public  and  may  even  have  unconscious¬ 
ly  cnosen  teacldng  as  a  means  of  avoiding  too  much 
contact  with  the  public,”  Mr.  Harris  told  a  conference 
at  Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

The  community’s  ignorance  of  education’s  problems 
is  the  “root  of  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  educators 
and  educational  budgets,”  Mr.  Harris  continued.  The 
answer,  he  said,  is  not  “bawling  out  other  people  or 
wringing  your  hands”  over  harassing  school  problems, 
but  instead  inaugurating  a  “long-term  community 
public  relations  project  on  a  local  level  based  on  con¬ 
tinuing  opinion  research.” 

Community  relations  is  a  job  not  only  for  top  ad¬ 
ministrators  but  for  every  principal  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Harris  said.  And,  he  emphasized,  the  result  will  be 
an  “increasing  awareness  of  your  needs  by  your  com¬ 
munity-convincing  some  »oups  to  finance  your  needs 
—and  developing  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect  be¬ 
tween  businessmen  and  educators.” 
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What  threatens  education’s  freedom  threat¬ 
ens  all  freedom,  Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  vice-president. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  believes.  Speaking  before  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  education  held  at  Michigan  State  U.,  Mr. 
Moore  said  that  “what  threatens  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry  threatens  all  freedoms.” 

In  discussing  the  relationships  between  industry  and 
education,  Mr.  Moore  said  “our  most  obvious,  but 
perhaps  least  important  preoccupation  is  with  the 
technical,  specialized  side  of  education— the  need  for 
engineers  and  other  technical  specialists.”  And,  he 
continued,  industry  is  looking  to  education  “increas¬ 
ingly  for  training  in  and  development  of  more  scien¬ 
tific  management  methods.”  The  head  of  the  modern 
businessman,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  “tends  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  ovate— egg-shaped,  if  you  prefer.” 

Wnhen  parents  work  with  schools,  good  things 
happen,  writes  Principal  Scott  W.  Street.  Best  School. 
Femdale,  Mich.  After  observing  five  years  of  increas¬ 
ing  home-school  cooperation  in  his  own  school,  Mr. 
Street  notes  these  facts: 

—Parents,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  help  con¬ 
structively.  “They  do  not  try  to  run  the  school  as  so 
many  educators  fear.” 

—Parents  have  many  worth-while  and  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  make  to  the  groups.  “They  should  not 
be  present  just  to  be  told  about  a  program.” 

Teachers’  prestige  is  raised  when  parents  can  see 
the  tremendous  job  that  teachers  must  do. 

—Parents  will  defend  a  program  in  which  they  feel 
ownership. 

—Parents  will  support  a  program  they  help  plan 
and  carry  out. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growtth 

Concepts  from  psychiatry  will  help  teachers 
grow  professionally,  writes  Dana  L.  Farnsworth  in 
Harvard  Educational  Review.  Some  points: 

—The  teacher  should  know  himself  well,  accept  his 
own  shortcomings  and  determine  to  overcome  them 
when  possible.  “In  this  way  he  should  not  have  to 
work  out  his  own  problems  at  the  expense  of  his 
students.” 

—He  should  understand  his  students  in  terms  of 
their  being  products  of  all  their  previous  experiences, 
as  well  as  heredity.  Each  one  is,  therefore,  different, 
and  hence  treating  them  all  alike  is  frequently  futile. 

—The  teacher  cannot  cause  growth  in  his  students, 
but  only  influence  and  direct  it  to  a  limited  extent. 
“He  can  remove  obstacles,  add  material  to  make 
greater  growth  possible,  and  aid  in  every  way  possible 
to  help  the  child  achieve  self-realization  of  his  own 
potentialities.” 

—Immaturity  in  all  its  forms— lack  of  knowledge, 
misconceptions,  prejudice,  sensitivity,  tensions  be¬ 


tween  individuals  and  groups,  unreasonable  fears  — 
is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  teacher  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person. 

—Next  to  mastery  of  subject  matter,  the  teacher’s 
own  attitude  toward  students  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  his  success.  “If  he  likes  them,  is  consistently 
firm  and  patient  in  applying  pressure  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  high  standards,  and  can  wait  patiently  for  favor¬ 
able  results,  his  teaching  will  be  successful,”  Dr. 
Farnsworth  believes. 

—A  permissive  attitude  coupled  with  finn  discipline 
is  the  quickest  route  to  responsibility  and  self-control, 
“especially  when  the  latter  is  applied  with  consistency, 
kindness,  and  thoughtfulness.* 

—The  good  teacher  should  have  a  personal  philos¬ 
ophy  that  will  tolerate  frustration  and  defeat.  “He 
works  for  the  long-run  goals.  He  has  the  habit  of 
reasonable  expectation  rather  than  wishful  thinking. 
He  has  a  respect  for,  but  does  not  worship  facts.  He 
can  be  uneasy  without  being  unhappy.  He  can  toler¬ 
ate  uncertainty  without  being  paralyzed  by  anxiety. 
He  can  show  joy  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  righteous 
indignation.” 

Teachers’  colleges  must  not  dominate  the 

field  of  teacher  preparation,  says  Margaret  Lindsey, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  “It  behooves  us  to  see 
that  there  are  professional  training  projects  in  the  good 
liberal  arts  college,”  she  points  out,  ^in  order  to  en¬ 
able  qualified  teachers  to  enter  the  profession.  Many 
students  in  liberal  arts  colleges  are  extremely  able 
and  are  interested  in  teaching.  Unless  we  encourage 
them  and  provide  for  them  we  are  losing  large  num¬ 
bers  of  potential  teachers.” 

Important  to  solving  the  teacher  shortage.  Dr. 
Lindsey  believes,  is  the  need  for  making  teachers’ 
colleges  better.  “There  is  no  excuse  for  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  turning  out  people  who  are  less  scholarly,  less 
competent  than  do  other  colleges,”  she  insists. 

Experiment  is  the  crux  of  the  scientific  method, 
says  R.  W.  Crossland  in  the  Science  Teacher.  “Hence, 
as  scientists,  new  science  teachers  should  develop  a 
healthy  skepticism  towards  time-honored  practices  of 
teaching  and  adopt  an  experimental  approach  as  the 
keynote  of  their  professional  attitude  to  their  work.” 

The  aim  of  a  methods  course  for  future  science 
teachers,  Mr.  Crossland  believes,  should  be  “to  turn 
out  teachers  who  are  experimenters  in  methods  of 
teaching  science  and  whose  actual  teaching  should  be 
a  functional  application  of  scientific  method  to  their 
craft.”  It  mignt  be  expected  that  this  aim  could  be 
achieved  more  easily  with  science  graduates  than  with 
arts  graduates,  Mr.  Crossland  continues,  “but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  known  to  the  writer.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Cultural  History  of  Western  Education:  Its  Social  and  In¬ 
tellectual  Foundations,  by  R.  Freeman  Butts.  McGraw-Hill, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  645p.  Index.  $6.50.  (New  second 
edition.  Stressed:  both  chronological  and  “problerw”  approach. 
For  those  entering  the  profession.) 
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•  The  Learner 

Youngsters  can  take  it!  says  Psychiatrist  Laur¬ 
etta  Bender.  Twenty  years  of  counseling  have  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  children  have  an  “amazing  capacity 
to  tolerate  bad  parents,  poor  teachers,  dreadful  homes 
and  communities.”  Only  a  small  number  of  children 
are  overwhelmed  by  their  circumstances,  she  points 
out.  “Most  of  these  flatten  out,  stop  growing,  and 
become  dependent  on  some  person  or  institution.  .A 
really  small  percentage  becomes  aggressive.” 

The  delinquency  “crisis,”  Dr.  Bender  believes,  is 
a  creation  or  alarmists.  She  points  out  that  in  the 
years  1860  to  1900  communities  had  to  cope  with 
exactly  the  same  types  of  youth  crimes  as  today,  pro¬ 
portionately  just  as  often.  “And  that  was  in  a  day 
of  no  mechanization,  no  easy  communication  and 
transportation,  no  radio,  no  television,  no  movies,  no 
comics,  no  sight-method  of  teaching  reading,  no 
world  wars.” 

There  is  no  single  cause  of  delinquency.  Dr.  Bender 
maintains.  Studies  of  8,000  of  the  “worst  cases”  of 
delinquency  have  shown  that  misbehavior  had  to  be 
traced  to  a  combination  of  many  factors.  Among 
them:  gross  deprivations  of  love  and  the  necessities 
of  life,  severe  punishment  and  bnitality  at  home,  en¬ 
forced  submissiveness  and  isolation,  learning  difiB- 
culties,  and  organic  disturbances. 


Delinquency  figures  are  useless,  says  Sophia 
M.  Robinson,  research  and  information  specialist  for 
the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association.  “When 
we  say  delinquency  is  increasing  we  really  don’t  know 
what  we’re  talking  about,”  Dr.  Robinson  told  a  con¬ 
ference  at  New  York  U.  “The  delinquency  statistics 
we  have,”  she  continued,  “are  like  the  illness  statistics 
we  would  have  if  the  health  department  couldn’t  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  smallpox  and  chicken  pox.  Both 
start  with  a  rash  but  only  emallpox  represents  a 
serious  threat  to  the  community.” 

Present  statistics  record  the  “rash,”  says  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  but  ignore  diagnosis  of  indis  idual  cases.  Useful 
data  will  be  obtained  only  if  “we  examine  carefully 
which  children  are  really  in  serious  trouble”  and  de¬ 
termine  the  causes  of  their  particular  difficulties. 


Juvenile  delinquency  holds  riddles  that 
should  be  look  into  by  schoolmen.  Deputy  Mayor 
Henry  Epstein  of  New  York  City  told  a  conference  of 
school  superintendents  at  Columbia  U.  “How  is  it,” 
he  asked,  “that  the  same  youngsters  who  flunk  shop 
courses  in  schools  are  able  to  ‘soup  up’  old  jalopies 
with  hand-tooled  carburetors?  And  why  are  boys 
failiures  at  making  book  ends  but  successes  in  crafting 
zip  guns  out  of  scrap?”  He  followed  with  some  ob¬ 
servations: 

“Why  are  we  trying  to  interest  them  in  making 
book  ends  in  the  first  place?”  he  asked.  “How  many 
possess  personal  libraries?  We  complain  about  their 
failiu-e  in  the  study  of  the  texts  we  provide,  but  these 
same  boys  do  read,  albeit  in  books  we  deplore.” 

“More  attention  must  be  turned  to  motivating  learn¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  unwilling  students.  An  over¬ 


grown  rambuiK'tious  boy  is  still  a  minor;  society  has 
a  responsibility'  to  try  to  save  him  for  a  good  life, 
no  matter  how  bent  he  may  seem  to  be  to  throw 
that  life  away.” 

It  is  the  Ijored  pupil  who  is  likely  to  get  into 
trouble,  according  to  Mr.  Epstein.  “Of  comse  we 
know  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  juvenile  delin- 
(pients— a  few  even  honor  students.  But  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  though  within  normal  intelligence 
range,  are  failures  in  school.  They  are  failures  because 
they  have  not  been  intimately  involved  in  the  life  and 
socially-acceptable  purpose  of  the  school.  The  life 
of  the  gang  and  its  anti-social  purposes  have  proved 
more  attractive,  more  interesting.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Conflict  and  Harmony  in  an  Adolescent  Interracial  Croup,  by 
Irwin  Katz.  Netv  York  17.  Press,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.  3. 
47p.  $3.  (Report  of  a  one-year  study.) 

Understanding  Teen-Agers,  by  Paul  II.  Landis.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St,  N.Y.  1.  246p.  $3.  (Based 
on  personal  research  into  problems  of  young  people.) 

The  Gifted  Student  as  Future  Scientists,  by  Paul  F.  Brandwein. 
llarcourt.  Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  107p.  Appendix. 
$1.50.  (Guide  to  practical  method  of  developing  abilities  of 
youngsters.  Important. ) 


•  Guidance 

High  schooFs  greatest  weakness  is  its  failure 
to  provide  an  adult  teacher-friend  for  each  pupil, 
writes  Franklin  Jefferson  Keller  in  a  new  book.  'The 
place  to  do  this,  the  author  says,  is  in  the  homeroom. 
After  examining  guidance  programs  in  77  schools.  Dr. 
Keller  believes  that  “the  benefits  of  guidance  in  all 
its  forms  can  best  be  given  through  the  intensification, 
clarification,  and  insistence  upon  first-rate  homeroom 
procedures  as  part  of  the  total  program.” 

In  most  of  the  schools  he  visited.  Dr.  Keller  found 
that  no  teacher  or  counselor  or  administrator  was  held 
responsible  for  the  continuous  education  progress  of 
a  small  group  of  25  or  30  boys  or  girls  from  the  fresh¬ 
man  through  the  senior  year.  Several  schools  had 
tried  the  continuous  homeroom  idea,  but  abandoned 
it  because  teachers  felt  “the  responsibility  was  too 
great  a  binden,  the  record-keeping  was  onerous,  the 
obligation  for  teaching  subjects  outside  their  specialty 
was  unfair.”  This,  says  Dr.  Keller,  is  “shocking.” 
What,  he  asks,  “do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  the 
dignity  of  the  person  and  then  leave  him  floundering 
among  two  thousand  pupils  and  a  hundred  teachers, 
none  of  whom  can  possioly  know  him  as  a  person?” 
A  “counselor”  with  a  constantly  changing  group  of  100 
or  500,  says  Dr.  Keller,  cannot  know  any  one  of  them 
in  any  real  sense. 

An  operable,  efficient  program  of  continuous  home¬ 
room  teacher-advisors  can  be  set  up  in  a  school  of  any 
size,  says  the  author.  And,  he  continues,  “whatever 
may  be  the  original  method  of  grouping  pupils  in 
homeroom  sections,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
match  each  individual  pupil  with  a  probably  compati¬ 
ble  teacher  friend.”  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
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at  any  time  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  favorite  teacher 
as  father-  or  mother-confessor,  and  the  teacher  should 
have  the  right  of  accepting  the  newcomer.  “The 
entire  transaction  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  not  so  much  for  recognition  of  his  authority 
as  for  This  own  education  in  the  quahty  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil  personnel.” 

The  Comprehensive  High  School,  by  Franklin  Jef¬ 
ferson  Keller.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  3(^p. 
Index.  $4.  (Important  reading.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
SRA  Achievement  Series,  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  D.  Weby  Le- 
fever,  and  Robert  A.  Naslurid.  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  lU.  (New  battery  of  tests  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Measures  skills  in  language 
arts,  reading,  arithmetic,  work-study.) 

Girls’  and  Women’s  Occupations:  Selected  References,  by 
Louise  Moore.  HEW,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  99p.  Paper.  35c.  (Covered’.  July 
1049-Sept.  1954.  Included:  references  to  occupation  in  which 
women  predominate,  a.s  well  as  those  in  which  they  form  a 
minority. ) 


•  Physical  Edueatiim  and  Health 


Little  league  baseball  is  berated  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society.  Little  League  baseball,  says  an  editorial, 
makes  demands  on  boys  8  to  12  years  old  for  which 
they  are  not  equipped.  'The  Little  League  system,  it 
adds,  is  of  dubious  value  in  preventing  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

'The  editorial  notes  that  about  350  years  ago  “the 
aristocrats  of  London”  became  tired  of  such  amuse¬ 
ments  as  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting  and  “hit  upon 
the  novel  idea”  of  child  actors  whose  ineptness  proved 
highly  entertaining.  “In  those  days  no  one  thought 
that  the  exploitation  of  children  was  reprehensible, 
but  if  anyone  made  made  such  a  suggestion,  no  doubt 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme  would  have 
dreamed  up  the  idea  that  it  was  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  juvenile  delinquency,”  the  editorial  points  out. 

The  Little  League  system,  in  which  youngsters  are 
introduced  to  championship  competition  baseball,  is 
“little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
the  first  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,”  the  editorial  con¬ 
tinues.  “Little  boys  are  put  under  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  to  work— rather  than  play— several  hours  a  day 
at  learning  and  exhibiting  skills  for  which,  in  most 
cases,  their  stage  of  development  does  not  equip  them.” 

Three  phases  of  health  edacation  are  out¬ 
lined  in  a  new  booklet.  The  three:  health  guidance, 
health  instruction,  and  directed  physical  activities. 
“The  child  senses  the  need  to  be  in  good  physical 
condition  in  order  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  group 
during  the  physical  activities  period.  A  further  in¬ 
terest  in  good  physical  health  may  be  stimulated 
through  the  natural  desire  of  all  children  to  grow 
strong  and  tall.  A  better  understanding  of  how  to 
develop  his  potential  health  comes  through  a  planned 
program  in  nealth  guidance,”  the  booklet  points  out. 


Health  is  influenced  by  heredity,  home  environ¬ 
ment,  nutrition,  and  personal  attitudes.  The  school 
is  unable  to  alter  some  of  these  conditions.  “However, 
teachers  can  assist  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  of  children  through  sustained  guidance  which 
is  based  on  interest  and  needs,”  the  booklet  continues. 
“All  the  objectives  of  the  health  program  may  not  be 
achieved,  but  schools  should  strive  to  reach  these 
goals  to  the  extent  that  personnel  and  facilities  are 
available,”  the  booklet  points  out.  < 

Health  Guidance  in  Elementanj  Schools.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn  1.  36p.  Paper.  Illustrated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child,  by  Wini- 
fred  Hathaway.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
227p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Third  edition.  Important  reading  for 
administrators,  supervisors,  teachers.  Stressed:  ways  and  means 
educational  opportunities  can  be  suited  to  needs  of  these 
children. ) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Fraitfnl  Moarce  of  religions  values  lies  in 
the  many-sided  relations  and  activities  of  the  school 
as  a  community  of  persons.  So  says  William  C.  Bower 
in  Aug.  Religious  Education.  Administration,  social 
activities,  discipline,  playground  and  lunchroom, 
athletics,  all  offer  possioilities  for  developing  values. 
Unfortunately,  says  Dr.  Bower,  these  sources  are 
“commonly  overlooked  by  both  administrators  and 
teachers.” 

School  relations  involve  decisions  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  respect  for  other  persons,  and  the 
common  good.  In  his  role  as  counselor,  the  teacher 
must  help  children  and  young  people  analyze  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  its  essential  factors,  take  account  of  possible 
alternative  courses  of  action,  search  out  rt'sources  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  its 
outcomes,  weigh  alternatives  in  the  light  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  make  their  own  decisions,  and  carry 
them  out  in  conduct.  “From  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  counselor’s  chief  emphasis  should  be  upon 
values  in  understanding  situations  and  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  about  them,”  Dr.  Bower  believes.  The  teacher 
may  not  feel  it  necessary  always  to  identify  these 
values  as  religious;  it  is  suflBcient  that  they  are  present 
and  operative.  “The  fact,  not  the  label,  is  important.” 


•  AudiO"Visual 


Antomatioii  in  tke  classroom?  Audio-visual 
aids  are  simply  “power  tools”  to  help  teachers  achieve 
more  learning  in  less  time,  Don  White,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Audio-Visual  Association, 
Ixjlieves.  “Automation  is  not  and  will  not  be  a  source 
of  better  education  for  our  children,”  he  told  the 
tenth  annual  NAVA  convention  in  Chicago.  “The 
classroom  teacher  always  has  been  and  must  continue 
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to  be  the  key  to  successful  utilization  of  these  power¬ 
ful  new  devices,  and  the  course  of  our  audio-visual 
industry  must  be  to  continue  to  develop  tools  that 
will  help  the  teacher  do  a  superior  job.” 

Today,  Mr.  White  pointed  out,  more  than  80!?  of 
U.S.  high  .schools  now  have  at  least  one  projector,  and 
in  many  of  these  increasing  use  of  films  has  remiired 
the  purchase  of  additional  machines.  He  predicted 
the  day  is  not  far  oflF  when  a  set  of  audio-visual  de¬ 
vices— motion  picture  and  still  projectors,  tape  re¬ 
corders,  screens,  and  room  darkening  equipment- 
will  be  standard  equipment  in  new  classrooms,  just 
as  blackboards  and  chairs  are  now. 

Soand  room  from  ef{g[  crates:  Over  750 
molded  egg  crate  separators  cover  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  a  new  sound  room  at  Appalachian  High  School, 
Boone,  N.  C.  These  fiber  squares  were  stucK  in  place 
with  linoleum  seal  and  carpet  tacks,  with  students 
doing  most  of  the  work. 

Originally,  the  sound  room  was  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  acoustically  treated  room  in 
which  to  make  tape  recordings.  Now  it  is  being  used 
for  broadcasting  directly  from  the  school  over  the 
local  radio  station,  as  well. 

Equipment  was  designed  and  built  from  odd  parts. 
.\  turn-table  was  built  from  an  old  library  table  and  a 
three-speed  record  player  that  had  been  donated  to 
the  school.  The  largest  single  investment  in  the  sound 
room  was  for  the  microphone.  Total  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
ject:  $200. 

TV  for  children  is  improving,  according  to  a 
sur\'ey  made  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  more  than  500 
women  throughout  the  country,  assigned  to  watch 
specific  television  stations.  Nearly  5,000  evaluation 
forms  were  sent  for  their  use. 

The  general  conclusion  was  that  children’s  programs 
were  improving  each  year.  The  principal  problem,  the 
group  believes,  is  not  what  television  presents  to 
youngsters  but  what  it  fails  to  present.  Material  of 
real  educational  value  is  rare,  the  group  discovered, 
and  most  children’s  programs  merely  seek  to  entertain. 

Elementary  school  youngsters  are  reasonably  well 
provided  for,  but  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  program 
material  “that  challenges  the  junior  high  school  child.” 
In  addition,  too  few  programs  during  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  hours  appeal  to  the  entire  family.  Sponsors 
would  appear  to  be  missing  a  good  opportunity  to 
reach  parents,  the  study  committee  indicated,  for  their 
findings  show  that  women  appreciate  inspiring  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  and  watch  them  along  with  the 
youngsters. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Credit  Courses  by  Television.  American  Council  on  Education, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50p.  Paper. 
®i.  (Report  of  a  conference  held  in  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
Feb.  1955.) 

Selected  Motion  Pictures.  Association  Films,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  56p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (Catalog. 

Listed:  over  1,000  16mm  sound  films.  About  200  films  avaU- 
able  to  schools  free-loan.) 


•  Higher  Education 

Private  colleges  must  take  their  share  of 

mounting  student  enrollments,  according  to  Simeon  E. 
Leland,  Northwestern  U.  “The  unwillingness  of  pri- 
\'ate  institutions  to  face  the  facts  of  population  growth 
is  both  antisocial  in  its  irresponsibility  and  harmful 
to  the  balance  of  standards  of  higher  education,”  he 
believes. 

In  1900,  privately  controlled  institutions  had  62!? 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  higher  education;  in  1950, 
the  figime  had  dropped  to  492.  “If  private  institutions 
do  not  expand  enrollments  and  facilities,”  Dean  Le¬ 
land  warns,  “by  1970  they  will  have  only  about  202 
of  the  total  number  of  college  students,  cutting  their 
influence  on  higher  education  by  more  than  half.” 

CullegcN  lose  S2,000  a  student  in  turning  out 
Bachelors  of  Art,  Chairman  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co,,  estimates.  It  costs  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6,000,  not  including  living  expenses,  to  educate 
a  Batchelor  of  Arts.  The  difference  between  this  and 
the  $4,000  a  private  college  receives  in  tuition,  he  says, 
is  putting  many  educational  institutions  into  difficult 
financial  straits. 

While  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  this  problem, 
there  are  growing  signs  that  private  colleges  may  be 
able  to  get  the  support  they  need.  The  cost  to  the 
colleges  is  becoming  known,  Mr.  Josephs  believes,  and 
this  is  giving  many  persons  outside  ecmcation  “a  stead¬ 
ily  growing  sense  of  responsibility.”  Cooperative 
ecorts  to  help  colleges  have  been  increasing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Another  Look  .it  Women’s  Education  and  Other  Essays  and 
.\ddresscs,  by  Bancroft  Beatly.  Ed.  by  Robert  M.  Gary.  Sim¬ 
mons  College  Bookstore,  Boston  15,  Mass.  97p.  $2.  (Papers 
and  addresses  by  the  president  of  Simmons  College.) 


•  Adult  Education 

Start  where  the  ffroup  is,  urges  Louis  Lowy 
in  a  new  book.  “This  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
relationship  concept  because  it  is  applicable  not  only 
after  the  literal  start  of  a  group  experience  but  after 
each  new  start  which  a  group  gets  when  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  one  phase  of  a  group  experience,”  he  continues. 

The  professional  skills  that  a  group  worker  uses 
are  inherent  in  his  ability  to  use  the  relationships  he 
has  been  able  to  build,  and  continues  to  build,  while 
working  with  a  group.  The  establishment  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  group  worker  and  the  committee 
group,  for  example,  is  the  beginning  of  a  partnership 
“of  doing  things  together.”  It  is  through  this  partner¬ 
ship  that  the  individual  group  member  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  realize  his  own  desires,  his  own  needs  as 
an  individual.  “Without  this  relationship,”  Mr.  Lowy 
points  out,  “the  group  worker  cannot  function  in  his 
professional  role  and  cannot  influence  the  group.” 

Adult  Education  and  Group  Work,  by  Louis  Lowy. 
Whiteside,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  2^p.  Index.  $4. 


16.  224p.  Index.  $4. 
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•  Education  Abroad 


TV  teachiii{{  in  India:  A  project  to  educate 
millions  of  Indian  villagers  by  television  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Indian  government  and  World 
Literacy,  Inc.  The  vast  new  plan  is  aimed  at  extend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  existing  training  centers  in  their  slow, 
laborious  task  of  teaching  in  small  classes.  Antici- 
ated:  community  television  programs  made  possible 
y  kerosene-driven  generators. 

The  Indian  programs,  to  be  transmitted  from  a 
station  in  Allahabad,  will  cover  a  radius  of  50  to  100 
miles,  reaching  numerous  villages.  The  programs  will 
be  simple  and  educational.  In  n^ny  instances,  they 
will  be  televised  directly  from  classrooms. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages,  ed.  by  Theodore  Anders- 
son.  Colunwia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadvoay,  N.Y.  27.  299p. 

$2.50.  ( Studies  of  methodology  deriving  from  an  International 
Seminar  in  Ceylon,  Aug.  1953.) 


•  Sc/toot  Plant 


False  economies  are  quick  and  easy  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  school  constniction,  says  Charles  F.  Ritch, 
Jr.,  Connecticut  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Some  false 
economies: 

—Cut  educational  program.  Eliminate  instruction 
in  areas  which  incur  space  and  equipment  costs,  such 
as  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  vocational  agriculture, 
instrumental  music. 

—Cut  services.  Eliminate  space  for  such  services 
as  library,  cafeteria,  auditorium. 

-Cut  equipment.  Eliminate  proper  tools  such  as 
classroom  equipment,  hard-surfaced  play  areas,  stage 
equipment,  pianos,  kitchen  equipment,  custodial 
neetfs. 

Ill  place  of  these  false  economies,  says  Mr.  Ritch, 
administrators  must  work  at  such  time-consuming, 
long-range  economies  as  eflBcient  building  design,  re¬ 
duced  labor  costs,  careful  use  of  space. 

Show  pupils  their  new  sehool,  writes  Howard 
H.  Mosher  in  Aug.  American  School  Board  Journal. 
Pupil  orientation  is  “of  tremendous  importance”  when 
a  mo\'e  is  made  into  a  new  school. 

Administrators  should  plan  a  series  of  programs 
to  create  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils,  and  to  further  their 
understanding  and  knowledge  prerequisite  to  their 
a  icepting  responsibility  for  desirable  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  new  school.  “This  may  be  done  through 
the  student  council,  the  home-room  guidance  period, 
and  the  school  service  clubs.” 

One  of  the  final  phases  of  general  orientation  should 
be  a  school  bus  trip  to  the  new  building  and  a  com¬ 
plete  tour  with  guides  who  have  been  carefully 

briefed.  Finally,  Mr.  Mosher  suggests,  a  conference 
of  home-room  teachers,  guidance  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  should  be  held  in  the  new  building. 
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Neve  Classroom  material 


Selected  from  the  N.ctional  G.^llery  ...  21 
ix)rtraits  of  children  represent  some  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  art.  A  Gallery  of  Children,  with 
text  by  Marion  King,  describes  eacli  portrait  .  .  . 
gives  brief  biography  of  the  artist.  Included: 
portraits  by  Titian,  Reynolds,  Renoir,  Cassatt.  Lip- 
pincott,  E.  Washington  Stj.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
$2..5(). 

A  L<x)k  At  the  Forest  ...  is  taken  in  Aninuds 
and  Their  Foods.  Filin  shows  search  for  food  by 
plant  eating,  meat  eating,  oniniverous  animals.  For 
intermediate  grades.  Write  Coronet  Films,  65  E. 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

To  Delight  a  Nkav  Generation  .  .  .  Mij  Friend 
Flieka,  by  Mary  O’Hara,  will  soon  Ik-  ri-leased  in 
a  popular  idition.  Sympatlietic  story  of  a  rancher’s 
son  and  his  horse.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  $1.69. 

More  Than  a  Hundred  AMERit:AN  Poets  .  .  .  are 
represented  in  a  new  anthology.  Netc  Pocket  An¬ 
thology  of  American  Verse,  ctl.  by  Oscar  Williams, 
includes  p<K’ms  by  Dickenson,  Auden,  Frost, 
others.  Published  by  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  5th 
Avc.,  N.Y.  20.  50c. 

For  the  Beginning  Miner \i.(k;ist  .  .  .  Richard 

M.  Pearl’s  How  to  Know  Mimral-s  and  Rocks  offers 
step-by-step  methods  of  identifying,  classifying, 
and  displaying  rocks  and  minerals.  One  page  is 
devoted  to  each  mineral  and  rock  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence.  Write  McGraw-Hill.  .‘130  West  42nd  St., 

N. Y.  36.  $3.50. 

To  Assist  French  Glasses  .  .  .  with  conversa¬ 
tional  French,  L’Etdente  Cordiale,  a  dialogue  film, 
ha.9  as  its  setting  a  French  grocery  store.  Repe¬ 
tition  of  everyday  phra.s«‘s,  identification  of  objects 
will  be  helpful  to  sec<ind-.scmcster  students.  Avail¬ 
able:  copy  of  dialogue.  International  Film  Bureau, 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.  Rental:  $4; 
sale:  $55. 

W’hat  Makes  a  R<x:ket  Go  ...  is  revealed  in 
Rockets  Into  Space,  by  Alexander  Joseph.  Author 
is  science  teacher  anti  aeronautical  consultant.  In¬ 
cluded:  8  experiments  easily  performed  at  home 
or  in  science  classes;  diagrams  of  existing  rockets; 
drawings  of  pmixised  rockets.  Write  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10,  Ill. 

Diagrams,  Models,  Photomiuroghaphy  .  .  . 
demonstrate  basic  laws  of  friction.  New  film  is 
highly  technical,  but  adaptable  for  advanced  high 
school  science  students.  Friction  Ls  available  from 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

N.Y.  20.  Rental:  $2.55;  sale:  $90. 

Important  Book  for  Enrichment  Reading  .  .  . 
is  Adventures  of  Ideas,  hry  Alfred  North  White- 
head.  Covered:  Man’s  progress  from  the  point 
of  view  of  great  ideas.  Beautifully  written.  For 
advanced  students.  New  American  Library,  501 

Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  302p.  Index  of  terms.  50c. 
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